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PROTECT 


SHRUBS 
VINES 


EV ERGREEN® 


with 


Wilsons 
SCALE-O 


The Superior Dormant Spray 
Wilson's Scale-O is a scientifi- 
cally blended miscible oil de- 
signed particularly for the con- 
trol of scale infestations. It is 
effective also in eradicating over- 
wintering eggs, larve and adults. 
Non-poisonous and non-inflam- 
mable, Wilson's Scale-O covers 
evenly, does not freeze and is 
pleasant and easy to apply. 
Especially useful in protecting 
deciduous fruit and shade trees. 
Endorsed by leading nurserymen 
and orchardists everywhere. 





For further information, write 


lag 
Dept. B-111 


SPRINGFIELD, NEW JERSEY 











VICK’S NATIVE PLANTS 
Make Wildgardening 
Success 


They Are Nursery-Grown 


Mailed within shipping zone or de- 
livered and planted within a radius 
of 50 miles of Philadelphia. 


10 Arbutus 


Blooms Early Spring 
10 Wild Senna ” 


Mid-Summer 


15 Blue Lobelia 5 Early Fall 

10 Red Lobelia " Late Summer 
15 Jacob’s Ladder <6 Spring 

10 Blue Phlox - Spring 

10 Wild Ginger e Spring 

10 Clematis “ Late Summer 
10 American Columbine “ Spring 

100 Nursery-Grown Plants ..... $25.00 


VICK’S WILDGARDENS 
GLEN MOORE PENNSYLVANIA 


CEDAR HILL 
NURSERY 


BROOKVILLE 
Glen Head, Nassau County 
New York 


HYBRID YEWS 
SPECIMEN LILACS 


In Over One Hundred Kinds 


PEONIES 

IRISES 
PERENNIALS 
ROCK PLANTS 


MRs. T. A. HAVEMEYER, PROPRIETRESS 
ALEXANDER MICHIE, MANAGER 
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ROSES may be planted now. Growers in many sections prefer Fall 
planting. : 

IF YOU have been troubled with insect pests in the vegetable garden, 
plow the ground now, leaving it in ridges. 

PLACE wire netting or other protectors around young fruit trees in 
sections where rabbits and mice abound. 


STORE the garden furniture and clean all tools. Grease or oil the 
metal parts to keep them from rusting. 


CUTTINGS of the various shrubs, particularly forsythias and 
philadelphus, will root readily in the Spring if kept buried in 
damp sand in a coldframe or cellar during the Winter. 

CUT OFF pieces of Wandering Jew and start growing them in 
water for the Winter. Add a piece of charcoal. A sunny window 
is best, but the plant will grow in the shade. 


NEWLY planted shade trees are often injured by sun scald during 
the Winter months. This may easily be prevented by wrapping 
the trunks from the ground up loosely with burlap. 


DIG UP and transplant to attractive flower pots small specimen 
evergreens which may be used for indoor decoration for the 
holidays and throughout the Winter. 


TULIPS planted six to eight inches deep, late in the season, will 
follow bulbs planted four inches deep and set out earlier next 
Spring. 

IF PANSIES started in August can be enclosed with boards and a 
sash placed over them, they will bloom earlier than pansies left 
unprotected. There should be a heavy covering of leaves under 
the glass. 

BEND down carefully all standard roses and peg the tops close to 
the ground so that they may be covered with soil to protect them 
for the Winter. Many persons find it easier to do this by loosening 
the soil on one side of the plant. 


WHEREVER Winters are not too severe, the water may be left in 
water gardens. Tropical water lilies are usually treated as annuals, 
but the hardy kinds may be left in a pool during the Winter. 
Some gardeners prefer to drain the basin and fill it with leaves held 
down by branches, the plants being under them. 


Entered as second-class matter December 8, 1904, at the Post Office at Boston, Mass., under the Act of 


Acceptance for mailing at special rate of postage, authorized August 14, 192 
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WA§NTER PROTECTION 
for YOUR GARDEN 


Every garden lover 
should send for this 
Free bulletin NOW! 


Ss 


This informative bulletin on 
Wiater Mulching may help you save 
the lovely perennials you enjoyed so 
much. It tells in careful detail how 
you can easily and inexpensively pro- 
tect your plants and shrubs from 
““Winter-Kill.” Explains how the prin- 
ciple of mulching works—whya mulch 
is applied after freezing and not be- 
fore—how thick a mulch should be, 
etc., etc. Send for your Free copy to- 
day. Address Dept. H-11. 


PEAT INSTITUTE OF AMERICA 
Div. Peat Import Corporation 
155 John Street, New York, N.Y. 


Ny PEAT MOSS 
S ee 


John Scheepers, Inc., 
announces the death 
of its late President, 
John T. Scheepers, 
and that its business 
will be continued as 
heretofore under the 
management of Mrs. 
John T. Scheepers 
and the officers and 
employees formerly 
associated with Mr. 
Scheepers. 
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Hardy Plants 
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BRAHAM LINCOLN’S only living memorial was dedi- 
cated last month at Springfield, Ill. This memorial is in 
the form of a garden and the dedication was part of the two- 
day, semi-annual meeting of the 
Garden Club of Illinois. Paul 
M. Angle, author and historian, 
made the dedication address, 
saying that a wise choice had 
been made in selecting a garden 
as a memorial to Lincoln rather than the ‘‘awesome finality’’ 
of stone and concrete. He pointed out that a garden is always 
growing and can be changed to express the esthetic inter- 
pretations of contemporary times. “Lincoln, himself,” said 
Mr. Angle, “‘grew from Illinois to the nation, and from the 
nation to humanity.” 

The mayor of the city presided at the dedication ceremonies. 
Mrs. O. W. Dynes, president of the National Council of State 
Garden Clubs, and Mrs. George Plamondon of Wheaton, 
president of the Garden Club of Illinois, placed wreaths at 
Lincoln’s tomb. Mrs. Dynes was the principal speaker at a 
largely attended banquet which was unusual, particularly in 
its decorative features. A small council ring patterned after 
those in the memorial garden was placed in the center of the 
room with a council fire gleaming in the center. Tables were 
arranged in a square around the ring. 

The original suggestion of the Abraham Lincoln Memo- 
rial Garden came from Mrs. T. J. Knudsen of the Springfield 
Civic Garden Association and a former member of the board 
of directors of the Garden Club of Illinois. The plan was 
endorsed by the National Council of State Garden Clubs. 
Jens Jensen, internationally famous for his naturalistic plant- 
ings, Was commissioned to draw the plan. Many garden clubs 
have been generous with their help as were other organizations 
such as the Wild Flower Preservation Society and the Chicago 
Outdoor Art League. 

The Lincoln garden is being built on a large scale. Mr. 
Jensen says of it: 


In centuries to come, our descendants will enjoy and cherish this garden; 
therefore, only plants the most fitting and enduring as proven by nature 
through untold centuries of elimination are to be used—trees that will give 
dignity and nobility to the garden in ripe old age and scatter their seed and 
produce their offspring as far as man’s vision goes, in the distant tomorrow. 

The garden will have loveliness and repose. Here all life indigenous to the 
region should find a sanctuary in which young and old can learn what toler- 
ance for mute life means. 

I know of no idea more noble or more fitting as a memory for our Great 
American than a garden. Monuments and statuary are but cold material. 
Growing things are life—eternal youth. 


When completed this memorial garden will be planted with 
the flowers, shrubs and trees native to Illinois. The entire site 
contains 60 acres of hill, meadow and waterside. Acorns from 
28 states of the Union and from every Lincoln shrine in 
Kentucky, Indiana and Illinois have been planted in this 
garden. Two small streams which bisect the garden have been 
left undisturbed. Over one of them the root growth of a great 
elm makes a natural bridge and a rough seat has been made on 


Illinois Has the First 
Lincoln Memorial Garden 


the bridge by using two great logs. Foot bridges are to span 
the streams at intervals, five already having been constructed. 


No two will be alike. The City of Springfield offered the 


Garden Club of Illinois a choice 
of several sites, and Mr. Jensen, 
with the committee, studied each 
carefully. All were beautiful, but 
the one chosen Mr. Jensen de- 
clared to be almost ideal. There 
were a few fine large trees of hard wood here and there, but 
for the most part the gentle slopes and meadows, the little hills 
and valleys, lay open to the sky. “‘Here,’’ he said, ““we can 
paint our own pictures.” 


Pennsylvania State College Garden Days 

The first week in October found an enthusiastic group of 
amateur gardeners gathered at the Pennsylvania State College 
for the 1938 series of horticultural lectures and demonstrations 
which constitute the annual garden days of that institution. 
This year the enrollment was well over 100 and the course 
was the most successful one yet held. The geographical posi- 
tion of State College in the center of the state makes it easily 
accessible from every section, and its location in the heart of 
mountainous country provides the motorist with beautiful 
scenery, especially in early Autumn, when the hillsides are 
lovely with flaming and golden foliage. 

The program on the first day was devoted to flower shows, 
growing and preparing flowers for exhibition and the actual 
staging of flower shows. In this connection, the value of an 
information booth where the general public can learn the 
names of flowers they do not recognize and ask questions 
about the culture and care of plants was stressed. The valuable 
contribution that garden clubs can make to their communities 


Council rings of this type have been made a feature of the Lincoln Memorial 
Garden at Springfield, Iil. 
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was emphasized throughout the course. It was pointed out 
that one of the ways by which this can be accomplished is to 
open meetings to the public and share specialized gardening 
information with those who have not had the opportunity to 
develop their love of plants beyond the most elementary 
stages. 

Among the amateur speakers, Mrs. Alexander J. Barron of 
Pittsburgh, gave a delightful talk on “‘Planning for the Use 
of Annuals in the Garden,’’ using her own experience as the 
basis for her remarks. Mrs. Giles P. Miller of Norristown pre- 
sented a report on ‘Means of Stimulating the Youth in Gar- 
dening’’—a veritable compendium of the information that has 
been issued on this subject. A highlight of the series, at which 
note books were even more in evidence than at other lectures, 
was a detailed review of the recent introductions of merit, by 
Miss Margaret Snyder of Breeze Hill Gardens, Harrisburg. 
Miss Anne B. Wertsner, field secretary of The Pennsylvania 
Horticultural Society, gave a demonstrated talk on ‘Flower 
Arrangement,’’ which was eagerly received. Miss Wertsner 
served as amateur chairman of the course, assisting Dr. E. I. 
Wilde of the college staff who acted as general chairman. 

As usual, one of the most pleasant features of the program 
was the annual dinner. Dr. J. Horace McFarland was a happy 
choice as toastmaster, and following the dinner he presented 
the speaker of the evening, Dr. Eileen W. Erlanson MacFarland, 
botanist and anthropologist, who gave a distinguished lecture 
on ‘India’s Contribution to American Gardens.” 


1938 Garden Awards in Pennsylvania 


The executive council of The Pennsylvania Horticultural 
Society, upon recommendation of the Committee on Garden 
Awards, William J. Serrill, chairman, has voted to make 
the following awards: 

A gold medal to Mr. and Mrs. Walter Coggeshall Janney 
of Weldon, Bryn Mawr, Pa., for their estate of outstanding 
interest and beauty. There is a perfectly proportioned and 
equipped formal garden; a charming peony garden enclosed 
by a hedge of old box; an allée of tall cryptomerias, of impres- 
sive length; a spacious lawn of perfect turf and trees of mag- 


nificent proportions; and a beautiful stretch of woodland,’ 


threaded with winding paths and a tiny brook. The statuary 
in the formal garden, and indeed throughout the grounds, 
selected and placed with a faultless taste, is of unusual interest 
and beauty. 

A silver medal to Mr. and Mrs. Arthur V. Morton of 
Devon, Pa., for their garden of unusual beauty and charm, so 
placed in the lawn—beneath an old stone wall as one enters 
it, and flanked by an extensive and impressive woodland—as 
to gain that sense of seclusion which is the main source of the 
charm. 

A silver medal to Miss Elizabeth S. Newhall and Mr. C. 
Stevenson Newhall of Germantown, Philadelphia, for the 
skill with which the grounds and garden have been made so 
very appropriate to the house. 

A bronze medal to Mr. and Mrs. Arthur B. Huey of 
Radnor, Pa., for their intimate garden so placed with refer- 
ence to the attractive porch at the end of the dwelling, as to 
seem, although at a lower level, as almost an extension of 
the porch. 

A bronze medal to Mrs. Melvin H. Harrington of German- 
town, Philadelphia, for the extensive botanical and horti- 
cultural knowledge displayed by the unusually attractive col- 
lection of native and rare plants. 

A certificate of merit to Mr. and Mrs. William K. Barclay 
of Haverford, Pa., for their very attractive small garden. 

A certificate of merit to Mr. and Mrs. Ralph Earle of Haver- 
ford, Pa., for their rather unique garden, which is circular in 
form. 

A certificate of merit to Mr. and Mrs. Homer Reed, Jr., of 
Sunnycroft, Berwyn, Pa., for the very promising start they 
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have made in developing the lawn and garden of their new 
home, the plans of which are most attractive. 


Valuable Bulletin for Fruit Growers 


A new bulletin just published by the Experiment Station 
at Geneva, N. Y., under the title of ‘“Random Notes on Fruit 
Tree Rootstocks and Plant Propagation,’’ with Dr. H. B. 
Tukey and K. D. Brase as authors, is now available. 

Topics discussed by the station specialists include a brief 
report on experiments with peat moss used in filling the hole 
in setting young apple trees. Marked benefits were noted from 
this practice, particularly with respect to increased root forma- 
tion. The use of the peat moss also results in firmer packing 
of the tree in place, prevention of puddling of the soil in 
packing it about the tree when the soil is too wet, and in dry 
seasons, when the soil is lumpy, it tends to make it more 
light and springy so that the trees can be set more easily. 

Other observations indicate that some of the new dwarfing 
rootstocks are proving thoroughly satisfactory as lining out 
stock for apples; that a method for shortening by one year 
the length of time required to produce a yearling budded 
apple tree has commercial possibilities; that young cherry trees 
overwinter better out-of-doors than in a nursery cellar; and 
that a paper mulch between the rows of apple trees in the 
nursery serves the same purpose as frequent cultivations. 


Coming Boston Lecture on Gourds 


There is no diminution of interest in the cultivation of 
gourds. Garden makers in all parts of the country seem to be 
interested in them. The very successful gourd festival which 
was held in New York is being followed by another in Pasa- 
dena, Calif., and a third in Boston, Mass. The California 
festival will be given by the International Gourd Society, the 
dates being November 4, 5 and 6. The Boston festival will 
be held in connection with the Autumn Exhibition of the 
Massachusetts Horticultural Society at Horticultural Hall, 
November 10, 11, 12 and 13. 

In addition to the gourd festival, Boston is to have a special 
lecture on gourds accompanied by an unusual demonstration. 
Both will be given by Mr. George L. Fischer of Maplewood, 
N. J. Mr. Fischer made one of the most important exhibits 
at the New York festival and has done much to arouse interest 
in gourds among the school children in New Jersey. The date 
is Friday evening, November 4, at 8 o'clock. 


Garden Clubs’ Meeting in New York 


A presidents’ council meeting and luncheon sponsored by 
the Federated Garden Clubs of New York State was held on 
October 17 at the Hotel Roosevelt in New York City. Mrs. 
William Crocker, president of the federation, presided. Sub- 
jects of great interest to garden clubs and their members were 
discussed at the council by the various state committee chair- 
men, including conservation, horticulture, garden centres and 
roadside beautifying. Plans for the March flower show to be 
held at the Grand Central Palace in New York were presented. 
Over 200 delegates from garden clubs throughout the country 
attended the luncheon, at which Mr. Richardson Wright was 
the principal speaker. 


New Features in Brooklyn Botanic Garden 


Work is now in progress on new architectural features 
which are being installed in the horticultural section of the 
Brooklyn (N. Y.) Botanic Garden. They consist of water 
basins, fountains, seats, and columns at the north and south 
ends of the Long Green, the panel of greensward which ex- 
tends nearly the entire length of the horticultural section. 
These improvements are a gift from Mrs. Dean C. Osborne, 
a member of the Woman’s Auxiliary of the Botanic Garden. 











When Winter Comes to the Garden 


A consideration of the various materials 
used for protecting beds and borders 


ITH the advent of cold weather, home gardeners rush 

to cover up their bulbs and favorite perennials under 

the mistaken impression that they should be tucked in 
for the Winter. This is decidedly wrong, since the real purpose 
of the mulch is to keep the plants cold and to prevent excessive 
evaporation from the leaves, stems and soil. 

Mulches should not be put in place until after the ground 
has frozen to a depth of at least 
one inch. There are several reasons 
for this and the most important 
one is in reference to perennials. 
If the mulch is put in place before 
the ground freezes, the plants will 
continue in active growth and, in 
the process, will give off or tran- 
spire a certain amount of moisture 
which will accumulate under the 
covering. An excess will cause con- 
siderable rotting of foliage, stems, 
and even the crowns of plants, 
which are near the surface. This 
is particularly true of the fleshy 
leaved subjects like canterbury 
bells and foxgloves. 

When bulbs, roses, or trees are 
mulched early there is provided 
an excellent opportunity and place 
for the field mice and squirrels to 
hide while they very carefully dig up and eat the bulbs, being 
sure not to miss even one, and equally as thoroughly chew the 
bark on the roses or fruit trees so that they are completely 
girdled. It is remarkable how extremely fond of tulips, 
crocuses, lilies, etc., these little pests are and yet they are intelli- 
gent enough so that they never make the mistake of eating 
the narcissi bulbs which are deadly poison to them. They also 
seem to be able to locate the choicest rosebush and fruit tree. 
To be certain of no damage of 
this kind, do not cover the bulbs 
until the ground has frozen 
enough so that they are not able 
to dig through the crust. 

For years, the entire matter of 
Winter mulching has been con- 
troversial; some claiming that it 
Was not necesary, others advocat- 
ing a very light mulch and still 
others favoring a heavy one. It is 
now generally conceded, however, 
that in the cooler parts of our 
country a mulch is beneficial, espe- 
cially when there is a light snow- 
fall. Many new facts were learned 
about mulching during the severe 
Winters of two or three seasons 
ago. Regardless of whether the 
established plants are mulched or 
not, all newly planted perennials 
and trees should have the protec- 
tion of a mulch to enable their 
roots to remain firmly fixed in the 
ground and not be heaved or dis- 
turbed by alternate freezings and 
thawings. Each type of plant 
requires different treatment in 





Modern straw screens are much neater in appearance and afford 
better protection than burlap, which is often used. 


A simple way to protect small evergreens is to set 
wooden boxes over them. 





mulching. Because evergreens carry on the process of transpira- 
tion throughout the Winter, they require heavier mulch than 
do the deciduous trees so that their roots may continue to supply 
moisture to the leaves. Roses should be banked with soil and 
after freezing should have a mulch applied. Much better pro- 
tection is given climbing roses or tender vines if they are 
removed from their supports, covered with soil, and later 
mulched. Bulbs should have a heavy mulch to prevent heav- 
ing but care must be taken to remove it gradually in the 
Spring before the growths appear above ground. Perennials 
require a light, porous mulch 
which will allow the penetration 
of light and the circulation of air. 

The choice of mulching mate- 
rial is almost limitless, the best, 
and also the most expensive, prob- 
ably being the relatively new 
fibrous glass or so-called glass 
wool. It is not absorbent and does 
not hold moisture; is free from 
weed seeds, and disease and insect 
pests; prevents sudden changes in 
temperature; admits a_ slight 
amount of light; serves as a repel- 
lent to rodents; and can be used 
for several seasons. Branches from 
such evergreens as spruce, cedar, 
juniper, or pine are very effective 
although those from hemlock 
should not be used since the 
needles drop too easily. Excelsior 
is also good, but it must be fastened down with chicken wire, 
branches or stones so that it will not be blown away. Oak or 
poplar leaves may be used, but care must be taken that none of 
the soft leaves such as the maples are included because they get 
wet and rot very easily. Oat, rye, or buckwheat straw is very 
handy to use, but salt-marsh hay is much more satisfactory 
since no weed seeds are present. In addition to these listed, 
there are many other materials which may be used. However, 
the choice should be left with the 
individual gardener for only he 
knows what is most easily avail- 
able and most economical in his 
particular locality. 


Coldframes in Winter 


ANY home gardeners con- 
sider the coldframe as just 
so much waste space during the 
Winter. This should not be so, 
since many uses can be found for 
this garden asset. 
For the flower lover who makes 
a practice of planting a few bulbs 
in pots for flowering indoors, the 
coldframe serves as an ideal place 
for storage. The pots of bulbs may 
be actually planted in the loam of 
the frame or they may be plunged 
in sand or ashes in the frame so 
that they do not dry out. The 
proper technique calls for burying 
the pots to their rims and soaking 
them with water. A layer of sand, 
one-half to one inch thick, should 
be spread over them and more 
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loam or ashes placed on top of it to a depth of three or four 
inches. A few inches of leaves are then used as a cover to keep 
the sun from drying out the soil too much. 

When there is danger of snow appearing, the sash is placed 
on the frame but, on clear days it should be raised or removed 
to prevent too much heat being stored up under the glass so 
that the bulbs produce growth through the covering. In this 
way, a few pots at a time may be removed and taken into the 
house for blooming with the assurance that the roots have 
had the proper conditions for full development. 

Another very useful way to use the coldframe in the Winter 
is the protection of certain perennials which dislike outside 
conditions. In some cases the outdoors may be too wet for the 
fleshy leaved plants like Canterbury bells or foxgloves, while 





Glass wool has taken its place among the most useful garden mulches. 


in other cases the weather may be too severe for plants like 
English daisies or forget-me-notes. In either case, the plants 
may be lifted from the garden and replanted in the coldframe 
or they may be potted and plunged in a manner similar to 


that used with the bulbs except that they will need no cover- © 


ing of soil. Whichever method is used, the sash should be 
raised occasionally during the Winter to allow for evaporation 
of moisture so that the foliage will not be rotted by an excess. 

A similar method may be used if the garden owner wants 
to force a few of the early flowering perennials in the home. 
The plants should be potted and plunged in the coldframe 
and then covered with leaves. When the proper time arrives 
they may be lifted and taken into the house where the warmth 
and care will soon induce them to grow and produce flowers. 
Bleedingheart, the florists’ spirea, and many of the pretty little 
plants from the rock garden may be treated in this manner. 

Some annuals and many perennials germinate much better 
if strictly fresh seed is used, but this is usually impossible to 
do unless the seed is sown in the coldframe in the Fall. 
Such annuals as centaureas, larkspur, petunias, snapdragons, 
salpiglossis, and calendulas will safely survive the Winter if 
they are seeded now in the coldframe and they will have the 
advantage of an early start in the Spring. 

Many of the perennial seeds benefit by the changes brought 
about by their freezing so that their germination is much more 
even and of a higher percentage. For this reason, subjects 
like delphiniums, columbines, gaillardias, Canterbury bells, 
coreopsis, peach-leaved bellflowers, perennial asters, and prim- 
roses should be seeded in the Fall and in the coldframe where 
they will get some protection from the rigors of Winter. The 
rock garden enthusiast should be sure to take advantage of this 
method of sowing seed for many of the alpine plants will 
grow only after such treatment. From these brief notes, it is 
seen that there is ample use for the coldframe in Winter; it 
should not lie idle to collect snow and rubbish. 
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Delphiniums—New Type and Colors 


ARDENERS who are especially interested in new varieties 
of perennials and particularly delphiniums are looking 
forward to seeing Pink Sensation, the first truly pink peren- 
nial delphinium to be released in this country. It represents a 
new race, called the ruysi strain after its originator B. Ruys 
of Holland. It is a single flowered, comparatively low-growing 
delphinum. Besides Pink Sensation, the ruysi hybrids growing 
in New York State show many new color breaks in the red, 
orange and pink range. 

Hybridizers are also striving to produce true breeding strains 
in various types and colors. Close, compact spikes with wiry 
stems, free blooming, ruggedness and disease resistance are the 
aims of many, while others are more determined to 
develop strains suitable for exhibition purposes. 
These are the spectacular, large-flowered, loose spikes 
represented by L-vondel, Hoodacre, Pacific and other 
strains. The colors range in all shades and tones of 
blue, lavender, purple, yellow and cream, also white, 
not only of the sepals but of the bees. Added colors 
in the bees are honey, olive, brown and jet black. 

The florists’ type, which was developed by F. C. 
Burns, is robust, resistant to mildew, has excellent 
branching qualities and the flowers are mostly in the 
soft or light color combinations. All flower arrang- 
ers appreciate the value of abundant, long, graceful, 
lateral spikes, for table arrangements especially. 

Although it is an old native species, the Del- 
phinium tricorne is little known or grown in New 
England, judging by the surprise expressed by 
visitors to my small garden, where it has presented 
its lovely blooms in May or earlier for several years. 
It is well adapted to rock gardens in situations where 
plants of about a foot or more in height are appro- 
priate. It is a true perennial with tuberous roots. It 
must not be allowed to receive injury to stem or root or it may 
depart. It is beautiful when planted in groups or drifts. 


Swampscott, Mass. —Gertrude W. Phillips. 


Crotalaria as a Yellow Lupine Substitute 


HE so-called golden lupine, Crotalaria retusa, also known 

as golden pea and yellow sweet pea, is of especial interest 
to those who cannot grow true lupines. There is considerable 
variation as to habit of growth and bloom in the species, but 
the variety commonly seen in southern gardens branches freely 
an inch or two above the ground, sending up many leafy 
stems that are topped by great racemes of flowers that do 
suggest lupines in general effect. Individual flowers are an inch 
or more across, pale yellow, more or less marked on the re- 
verse with reddish brown. There are usually 20 to 30, or even 
more, flowers to a raceme. Racemes are effective as cut flowers. 

Crotalaria retusa is an annual that blooms here from early 
August until frost. The height is about one and one-half feet. 
The foliage is decorative, and plants are worth their garden 
space even when not in bloom. Crotalaria does best in full sun 
in good garden soil, but will endure some shade and gives better 
than usual results in quite dry soils. In southern gardens seed 
is planted outdoors in early Spring, and is planted thickly as 
germination is sometimes none too good. For northern gardens 
it is recommended that seed be well soaked before planting 
and be started indoors as is seed of marigold or zinnia. Few 
northern seedsmen offer the seed, except dealers in rare seeds, 
but southern seedsmen commonly offer both C. retusa and the 
taller growing C. spectabilis. While it is little grown north of 
Maryland, there seems no good reason why this lovely crota- 
laria cannot be grown as far north as its sister plant, the com- 
mon rattle-box, which has established itself even in Vermont. 


South Carrollton, Ky. —Maud R. Jacobs. 
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O MUCH interest has been shown in Horticulture’s 
S garden club year book contest that there seems to be good 
reason for making brief mention of books not referred 
to in the article published October 15. The tendency toward 
illustrative work is demonstrated particularly well in the year 
book of the Lakewood Manor Garden Circle of Tampa, Fla. 
A handsome picture in color adorns the cover, while the text 
pages are ornamented with quaint drawings, several 
of which are produced herewith. 

Another Florida garden club, the one at Tarpon 
Springs, has a year book in which much practical 
information is given. Its advice in the matter of 
flower shows is particularly worth while. The quali- 
fications of a judge are set forth as follows: 


He must be an experienced gardener. He must be impersonal, unbiased, 
unprejudiced, unsentimental. He must be acquainted with flower show prob- 
lems. methods and technique, know exhibition tricks, terms and definitions 
of them, and be open minded. He must be sure of the difference between 
“elimination”’ and “‘disqualification.”’ If you are a judge, don’t try to identify 
plants you don’t know. Don’t bluff. Don’t be superior. Be fair, Be honest. 
Judge with a good will and a smile. 


It is interesting to find a year book from Houston, Texas, 
put out by the Garden Club of St. Paul’s Methodist Church. 
This is the first time that a church garden club year book has 
been submitted in Horticulture’s competitions. The meetings 
are held the third Monday of each month in the church parlors 
and a program of practical garden instruction is carried on. 

Membership in the Garden Club of Sedalia, Mo., is con- 
fined strictly to dirt gardeners according to its year book, for 
the announcement is made that ““The member- 
ship of the club shall be limited to those actively 
engaged in gardening.’ The year book states that 
the object of the club is “‘to appreciate, to culti- 
vate and to know flowers, trees, shrubs and 
birds.”’ 

An embroidered cover illustration makes the 
typewritten year book of the Blue Bell Garden 
Club of Grand Rapids, Ohio, stand out from 
most others. It was typed, embroidered and 
bound by the program committee. A year book of this kind 
is likely to become a permanent possession. 

The attractive year book of the Civic Garden Club of 
Denver, Colo., prints its by-laws and the duties of 
the officers, which is wise, because these duties cover 
a wide range. The third vice-president, for example, 
is expected to conduct research work along the lines 
of plant life and science in general and to collect 
books for the club’s garden library. In addition, she 
is called upon to organize study 
groups specializing along different 
lines of investigation. Among the 
duties of the assistant recording secre- 
tary is preserving all clippings about 
the club’s work and matters of his- 
torical interest. 

The assistant treasurer is called 
upon to act as custodian of the badges 
and paraphernalia of the club and 
to verify the count of all printed 
matter, including the year books. 
The members of the conservation 
committee are expected to co-operate 
with other civic organizations in 





Forward Looking Garden Clubs 


A study of this season's year books 
indicates progress in many directions 


Note: This is the second article about the year books submitted in this year’s competition 
conducted by Horticulture. The first article appeared in the issue of October 15. 












The dainty year book of the Marianne Scruggs Garden 
Club of Dallas, Texas, is filled with charming 
drawings like this one. 





safeguarding wild flowers, the prevention of forest fires, the 
encouragement of tree planting and the arranging of special 
ceremonies on Arbor Day. It is seldom that a garden club’s 
by-laws are so comprehensive and seldom that the duties of 
each officer and committee member are set forth in such detail 
as in the year book of this club. 

The Des Moines (lowa) Garden Club never fails to issue 
an attractive and well made year book. This year the 
experimental garden committee gives a list of more 
than 70 varieties and species of plants which have 
been tested for hardiness and for adaptability to 
Des Moines soils. The list of plants discussed in- 
cludes Potentilla purdomi, Forsythia ovata, Sorbaria 
glabrata, Spiraea normani, the iris Czsar’s Brother, 
Robinia kelseyi, Colutea arborescens and Aralia cordata. 
Many of these plants are new and some of them are not very 
well known. It is interesting to find that they can be planted 
with some certainty of success in lowa. 

A very complete and well printed year book is issued by 
the Garden Club of Larchmont, N. Y., as might 
well be expected, considering the club’s large 
membership. It is interesting to find the year 
book giving a brief biographical sketch of the 
various speakers listed to appear at club meetings. 
This year book devoted much attention to flower 
shows, and some of the special hints given may , 
be of value to garden club members in other 
places. They are as follows: 


Daffodils—dip the stem tips in boiling water one minute; place in one 
inch of water; set in cool place. Too much water is harmful. 

Hyacinths and Tulips—dip the stem tips in boiling water one minute; soak 
in cold water at least two hours. 

Irises—dip the stems tips in boiling water two or three minutes; stand in 
deep cold water at least two hours. 

Narcissi—squeeze out the gelatine-like substance of the stems before placiag 
in water. 


The publication of the Flushing (Long Island) Garden 
Club bears the title ‘““The Garden Bulletin’’ and contains an 
unusual amount of practical information for garden makers, 
much of it written by club members. One statement in the 
bulletin will be read with regret. It is to the effect that the 
magnificent Cedar of Lebanon, which was for many years 
the joy and pride of Flushing horti- 
culturists, has completed its life’s 
span. This Cedar of Lebanon was 
known far and wide. To help com- 
pensate for the loss, at least to some 
degree, a group of hardy cedars has 
been planted in the local cemetery. 
There are four Cedrus atlantica fas- 
tigiata, one Sentinel Cedar of Leba- 
non and two Silver Atlas Cedars of 
Lebanon. Suitable arrangements have 
been made to maintain the memorial 
by providing for suitable grafts so 
that this planting may be expected 
to go on forever. Another feature of 
“The Garden Bulletin’’ is a five-page 
list of the local shrubs in Flushing, 
the names of the shrubs and the ad- 
dresses being given in each case. This 
is a very unusual and important piece 
of work. 
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Do Phloxes Change Color? 


6 ay EDITOR—In a recent copy of your magazine I find 
an article stating that when gardeners attempt to in- 
crease their stock of phlox by planting seeds, ‘‘the result is 
invariably distressing,” and that it is ‘‘only once in a thou- 
sand times’ that the amateur gets a good plant. In 1920 I 
helped in the making of a garden in Barrington, R. I., taking 
many of the best phloxes from a garden in Sharon, Mass. We 
had been told that phlox did not grow well in that vicinity. 
Ours did beautifully, and with careful removal of seed heads 
as soon as florets were closed, we kept the old plants in excel- 
lent condition. In many cases the plants which came up in the 
“‘dump-spot’’ where I threw these seed-heads were true to 
parent type, especially some lavender of which I do not know 
the name, and the old Crepuscule. 

It does no good for anybody to tell me that the plants 
themselves do not revert but that it is the new seedlings which 
come up among them which change in color. I planted a group 
of pinks which were alike, choosing plants from three parts of 
the gardens and grouping them around a Salvia pitchert. As 
soon as the group demonstration was complete, I cut the heads 
of these pink phloxes. They were not allowed to seed, nor 
were there any young plants in the group. The following year 
there was not one plain pink in that group of phloxes, yet 
they were old, strong plants. 

In opposition to this, I had a group of seedlings given me 
by our florist who would not accept pay because he could not 
say what they would come. They were all a pure soft pink, 
alike in shape and color. I had planted them in a test garden. 
I brought six plants down into the main gardens that Fall. 
There had been only six seedlings. The following Spring, 
there were still six pink phloxes in the test garden. It was then 
that I learned that phlox will often come beautifully from 
root cuttings with no sign of stem. This particular phlox 
seemed to come true whatever we did with it, yet we could 
never have a name for it. 

I have found playing with phlox one of the most interest- 
ing activities in all my gardening. 

—Ella M. Merritt. 
Weymouth, Mass. 


Editor’s Note—Doubtless many readers will agree with this 
writer that phloxes actually change color, but the editor is 
forced to stand with the scientists, who insist that such a thing 
is not possible, because Nature does not work that way. 


Loss of Famous Newport Trees 


EAR EDITOR—Noting in Horticulture that reports 
from New England readers about the recent hurricane 
would be acceptable, I wish to say that Newport’s tree warden 
estimates the number of trees destroyed here as 5000. The two 
greatest losses of which I know are those of the ancient elm 
on the Carr place in Jamestown, said to be the largest in this 
vicinity, and that on the former Harriman place on Gibbs 
Avenue in Newport, “Elm Tree Cottage.’’ This magnificent 
tree measured 17 feet in circumference and is believed to mark 
the site of the homestead of Peter Easton, who as a youth was 
one of the original founders of Newport. It was a truly superb 
tree, but directly in the path of the hurricane and towering 
far above any other tree near by. It would be interesting to 
have its rings counted, to ascertain its real age, for it was in a 
class apart. 
The famous fern leaf birch at the Redwood Library still 
stands. 


—Maud Stevens. 
Newport. R. I. 


Salt's Relation to Pear Blight 


EAR EDITOR—About six years ago a local orchardist 
with a badly blighted pear tree decided to kill it out- 
right, and to that end spread under it a half bushel or so of 
meat salt removed from his smokehouse at Fall cleaning. The 
next Spring the tree was alive and in good condition. He 
insists it has been blight-free ever since. 

After trying vainly for several Falls to obtain used meat 
salt, I tried spreading ordinary meat salt under a half dozen 
pear trees last November, using about 30 pounds for a full 
grown tree and perhaps five pounds for small trees. I spread 
enough salt to whiten the ground from the trunk to the full 
extent of the branch spread. 

This year the trees have unquestionably had less blight than 
neighbors’ trees and one or two of the smaller ones have 
seemed blight-free. A young Seckel pear that was all but dead 
last Fall looks in reasonably good condition now. All this, 
of course, proves nothing whatever from a scientific view- 
point. It does, however, raise the question of whether there 
is a close relation between pear blight and nutrition. Those 
whose pear trees are dying anyhow may wish to try out salt 
or other substances, inasmuch as there is nothing to lose and 
a slight chance of solving the blight problem. 

For the benefit of those interested in salt to kill grass, I 
might add that 30 pounds of salt spread in November under 
one pear tree growing in the lawn had no apparent effect 
whatever on the lawn grass either during the Winter or 
Spring. 

—Maud R. Jacobs. 
South Carrollton, Ky. 


Long Life of Tuberous Begonias 


|B pew EDITOR—Some time ago you published an article 
giving the impression that tuberous-rooted begonias 


_ have a short life. This has not been my experience nor that of 
my correspondents. I quote from a recent letter: 


“I have plants at least ten years old. The bulbs were pur- 
chased by my mother, who passed away seven years ago. I 
made the boxes and tubs that they are in and have one tub 
and one box left. The plants bloomed this Summer. Those 
in the tub have never been moved but have been taken in after 
frost and placed in cold storage. I notice no difference in the 
size of the plants or the blooms.” 


—Howard R. Rich. 
Atlantic, Me. 


Spanish Moss Not a Parasite 


EAR EDITOR:—In a recent issue of a magazine is a 
paragraph on Spanish moss. It tends rather to keep the 
debate open than settling the question of harm to the tree— 
its host. The writer states it is not a parasite but also asserts 
it will not grow on dead trees. 

In beautiful Bonaventure Cemetery in Savannah, Ga., it 
may be seen draping the iron fence enclosures and even hang- 
ing from guy wires and the like. I was told it continued to 
grow in such locations and did not care what it was hanging 
on so long as it got the air. Who is right? Is it a parasite or 
an air plant? 


—Helen C. Sowden. 
New York, N. Y. 


Editor’s Note—Spanish moss, Tillandsia usneoides, is not a 
parasite. It has leaves and flowers but no penetrating organs; 
hence it will grow on telephone wires, fences, etc. It will. 
however, occasionally smother a tree such as a live oak by its 
volume. 
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f B.. of my friends were looking over a stand of trees about 
20 miles inland from Boston. Some large drops were no- 
ticed on several of the leaves, a fact which occasioned surprise, 
inasmuch as there had been no recent rain. To satisfy his 
curiosity, one of the men put his tongue to a low-hanging leaf 
and tasted the moisture which it carried. To his surprise, it 
was very salt. The conclusion was reached, therefore, that the 
hurricane of late September must have carried salt water in 
fairly large amounts at least a score of miles from the seashore. 

This seemed like a difficult report to believe at first, but 
later it came to be accepted without reservations, for at a 
lecture in Horticultural Hall in Boston, Dr. E. P. Felt of the 
Bartlett Tree Research Laboratories of Stamford, Conn., re- 
ported that traces of salt water had been found on trees as far 
as 50 miles inland from the coast. 


S A matter of fact, the presence of salt water on the foliage 
of certain trees has caused much worriment on the part 
of estate owners in New England and on Long Island. The 
white pine has suffered more than any other kind, and trees 
near the coast have lost many of their needles. The question 
is being asked, ‘“Will these trees die?’’ Apparently, no one has 
had sufficient experience in such matters to give a definite 
answer One way or another. I feel rather sure, however, that 
trees which have had only a relatively small proportion of 
their foliage killed will recover next year. If the browning or 
loss of needles has been very severe, it is probable that the trees 
will succumb. 

Of course, deciduous trees will suffer no damage from the 
loss of leaves from salt spray, and the black pine seems to have 
exhibited surprising powers of resistance. Indeed, all evidence 
points to the black pine as being one of the best of the ever- 
greens for planting near the seashore, where an occasional bath 
of salt water is likely to be experienced. 


N HIS lecture at Horticultural Hall, Dr. Felt brought out 
the fact that this was not the first hurricane which New 
England has experienced. Two others are on record, one in 
September of 1815 and one in August of 1635. The first- 
named covered about the same territory as this year’s hurri- 
cane, with Providence, R. I., and New London, Conn., suffer- 
ing greater losses than other sections, New London being 
practically demolished. It goes without saying, of course, that 
both cities were small places at the time as compared with their 
populations today. 

The earlier hurricane was felt to a greater extent along the 
Massachusetts coast, the records relating that the Indians at 
Plymouth were forced to climb trees to escape the floods of 
water caused by the tidal wave. 


I THINK I should emphasize that danger still exists from 
trees which were thrown out of perpendicular by the storm 
but which did not fall. Many such trees are to be found in 
New England, some of them along the highways. It is certain 
that large numbers of the roots anchoring them to the soil 
have been broken and a high wind or a heavy coating of ice 
will almost certainly carry them to the ground. 


I FIND that many garden lovers have been wondering (and 
worrying, apparently) about the extent of damage from 
the hurricane and tidal wave which may have been suffered at 
the Brownell Rose Research Gardens of Little Compton, R. I., 
from which have come some of the fine new roses now enter- 
ing the trade. I am glad to say that a letter from Mr. Brownell 
gives assurance that the damage sustained was not heavy. In 
fact, it was limited to tipping over a big tree in the yard near 
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the house and knocking down most of the rose supports. Mr. 
Brownell writes me that the big tree has now been righted 
again and that no harm was done to the nursery plants. I may 
say, incidentally, that the Brownell roses in my garden came 
through a Summer in which black spot was prevalent to a 
very great degree with less infection than most of their neigh- 
bors. I think it is safe to say that they are at least resistant to 
black spot. 


OLLOWING the hurricane in New England, many tree 

lovers have journeyed to the town of Carver in eastern 
Massachusetts to see if the trees along Savery Avenue were 
spared. I was among them, and I am happy to say that not 
one of the trees in the center of the roadway was seriously 
damaged. Two or three along the side were broken down, but 
their loss will hardly be noticed. This avenue, a picture of 
which is given here, is unique. It is exactly half a mile long 
and contains a planting of pines and oaks through the center, 
there being a one-way road on each side. Its construction and 
perpetual upkeep were provided for by a tree-loving citizen, 
whose name is perpetuated in this way and who left a fund 
for the purpose. 


T SEEMS strange that the beautiful red-leaved Japanese 

maple, Acer palmatum, has not been seen at more of the 
Spring flower shows. This is particularly so since this maple 
is one of the easiest of the hard-wooded subjects to force. 
Dormant plants taken into the greenhouse during the first two 
weeks of January will be in full leaf by the middle of March 
if kept well syringed every day and in temperature of 60 
degrees. The dwarf, shrubby types are handled very easily, 
but some difficulty may be experienced with the taller, tree 
forms. However, these will respond favorably even if laid on 
their sides. 


ere 





The trees in this avenue in eastern Massachusetts are maintained by a 
legacy of a lifelong lover of trees. 
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“In Autumn I tuck all my bulbs to bed, 

Little brown, sleepy balls; 

In Spring, each thrusts up 

A gay greeting head 

From beneath the white counter pane 
Winter has spread 
Over their tiny toes. 

Tell me, who was it said, 
‘Magic is dead’?” 


Autumn's Garden Accents 


ECAUSE “Breeze Hill’ is, I hope, a year-round garden 
rather than just a splashy rose garden, it is essential to so 
guide the planting as to have something worth seeing all the 
year. In the days before the first frost we still have roses to 
see, but there is also the needed touch here and there of flower 
color which accents the deep greenery of matured foliage. 
One accent flower is Eupatorium ccelestinum, which we 
have used along an 80-foot grape row so that the blue of the 
mistflowers, which are constantly mistaken for ageratum, are 


in and out of the lower leaves of the mature grapevines. This ~ 


eupatorium may easily be managed as a desirable weed if those 
who deal with it will remember that its roots resemble white 
string, and need to be watched for lest they come up where 
not wanted. 

Also of very definite importance is the white snakeroot, 
E. ageratoides (which may now have another botanical cog- 
nomen). It never has to be planted anywhere after the start, 
because it will seed all over the map, and may simply be 
weeded out where one does not want it. Its white blooms, 
held about three and one-half feet high, remind me of what I 
knew many years ago as the stevia of the florists, a tender 
composite botanically classed as Piqueria trinervia. It is the 
snakeroot that I am discussing, because it is a mighty useful 
Fall white-blooming accent plant. 

Here and there one may enjoy the so-called ‘‘blue spirea’’ 
(which is not a spirea) known as Caryopteris mastacanthus, 
but I like the blue eupatorium better. 

In these before-frost weeks the Japanese anemones wax and 
wane, and seemingly the oider they are the finer they are, for 
the plants get up to well-nigh five feet in height and produce 
a vast profusion of exquisite flowers in single and double 
white and in double pink, the latter being the Queen Charlotte 
variety. There is another magenta-pink anemone, Anemone 
hupehensis, lower in growth, but by no means, to me, as 
pleasing as the other excellent varieties. I am reminded to tell 
any aspiring gardener not to be discouraged if these Japanese 
anemones do not immediately flourish. Any part of a root 
anywhere in arable soil will eventually come through and 
grow to size and loveliness. 

An early surprise this 1938 Fall are blooms on Franklinia 
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alatamaha—as we are now to call it—in themselves of sheer 
elegance in their white and gold combination, and not plenty 
enough ever to seem profuse. Memories of the John Bartram 
time cause one to cherish plants of this fine American hardy 
camellia flower. 

A white form of the spider-flower Cleome does real service 
here and there, particularly when treated as a weed so that 
you pull out what you do not want. It adds the white accent. 

To my surprise the more mature sections of a Taxus cus- 
pidata hedge which have been sharply sheared have concealed 
enough of their scarlet fruits to add pleasant distinction when 
the sun shines on them. Whether clipped or left to its own 
graceful form, I should call this evergreen essential to any 
American garden, ranking in merit fully with the hemlock, 
Tsuga canadensis. 

These early Fall days one goes about with the planning 
idea, seeing not only the accents that are needed to carry along 
Autumn beauty, but changes that may count for the next 
year. He is a poor gardener who is not always looking at least 
a year ahead. 


—J. Horace McFarland. 
Harrisburg, Pa. : 


Chlorinated Water Fatal to Plants 


(ree dwellers who are having trouble with their house 
plants may suspect the water, which is often chlorinated 
to protect people from typhoid and other germs. The chlorine 
kills all animal and plant life in the water, to be sure, but 
chlorinated water will kill many types of plants, too. Even 
if they are not killed outright, the flowers may be blighted 
and growth seriously checked. Geraniums and begonias suffer 
most, although the coleus, gloxinias and many others are also 
affected. Gold fish are killed sometimes and canaries moult 
constantly. 

Geranium leaves develop a pearly or encrusted edge, the 
leaf yellows and falls. Buds turn blue and blight, the flower 
stems wither and fall, and finally the plant rots off at the 
root. If you examine the roots, you will find they have turned 


black. Begonia leaves fall in showers, the plant shrivels and 


dies. The stems of coleus blacken and rot at the surface of the 
soil. It is impossible to root coleus cuttings in chlorinated 
water. A few feeble roots form on the stem at the surface 
of the water, but the part of the stem which is submerged 
blackens and rots. 

Curiously enough, plants in a greenhouse are injured only 
slightly by chlorinated water. Perhaps this is because they are 
watered with a fine hose spray, usually when ventilators are 
open, and the spray, passing through the fresh air, loses a 
little of the chlorine gas. The walls and floors are more 
heavily sprinkled than the plants, and the gas passes into the 
air. But house plants receive a daily dose, directly in the soil, 
and there is no escape. 

The only sure remedy is to use rain water, or well water, 
instead of city water. If the plant has been badly injured, 
wash off all soil, using rain water, cut away any blackened 
roots and replant in fresh soil. Some authorities say that the 
trouble may be overcome by drawing the water and allowing 
it to stand a few hours before using, so that the chlorine may 
evaporate. Others deny vehemently that this will make the 
water safe to use. 

Rain water is not only safe, but most beneficial. You will 
note an immediate improvement in your plants after using 
rain water for a short time. It should always be used for 
seedlings, as they are more susceptible to chlorine than mature 
plants. Even before the days of chlorinated water, the old- 
time gardener always kept a supply of rain water for his seed 
pans, and modern gardeners would do well to imitate him. 


—Bessie R. Buxton. 
Peabody, Mass. 
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The flowers of the blueberry are attractive although not very conspicuous. 


Blueberries as Ornamental Plants” 


Landscape architects have come to prize them 
for the high color of their Autumn foliage 


they are greatly neglected by gardeners. Vaccinium, the 

ancient Latin name for blueberries, is the scientific name 
for the group. The genus vaccinium is a large one, as it is made 
up of well over 100 kinds, ranging from the Arctic Circle 
down over the Northern Hemisphere and into the moun- 
tainous areas of tropical South America. 

Although blueberry is the general common name of the 
whole genus vaccinium, the creeping red-fruited kinds are the 
familiar and justly prized cranberries. The two types, the 
Large and Small Cranberry, Vaccinium macrocarpon and V. 
oxycoccus, with their trailing slender branches and dainty 
evergreen leaves, are very lovely, but as they require bog con- 
ditions for growth the average home gardener cannot bother 
with them. In a peaty pocket at the edge of a brook or pool in 
a wild garden, however, possibly with sphagnum moss, 
pitcher plants, swamp azaleas, and other vacciniums, they can 
be made at home without particular trouble. Both these cran- 
berries are handsome subjects for terrariums and miniature 
gardens indoors. Like all the species, however, they must have 
a very acid soil. 

With the cranberries disposed of, our problem is somewhat 
more simple. The common names, however, still give cause 
for confusion, as the species are referred to indiscriminately 
in some sections as blueberries and huckleberries, and we are 
also advised that whortleberry and bilberry are approved for 
some, and Deerberry and Cowberry enter into the picture. 
With all this confusion, it seems that vaccinium is one genus 
in which it is easier to learn the scientific names than to keep 
in mind all the various common ones. The ones I am using, 
by the way, are those approved in Standardized Plant Names. 

The Highbush Blueberry, Vaccinium corymbosum, must 
be discussed first, as it is the most valuable from an economic 
point of view and its garden value is of the highest rating. 
Henry Teuscher numbered it in his list of the 25 best shrubs. 


oer are particularly deserving of attention, as 





*From a radio lecture by Ben Blackburn, extension specialist in landscape 
gardening at the New Jersey College of Agriculture, over WOR and other 
stations of the Mutual Broadcasting System. 


From a distance the clusters of nodding, urn-shaped flowers 
in mid-Spring are not showy, but closer inspection reveals 
their daintiness and lovely moulding. In color they vary from 
white to creamy white and pink. Following the flowers, of 
course, are the luscious bloomy fruits which have been im- 
proved so much by selection and crossing in the past few 
years. In a broadcast last year, Miss Elizabeth White of 
Whitesbog, N. J., told the fascinating story of this fine work. 
Copies of Miss White’s paper are still available free of charge. 

In Autumn the Highbush Blueberry becomes one of the 
most striking plants in the garden. Modest and unassuming 
earlier in the season, it takes on wonderfully vivid coloration, 
which seems to pass through a whole series of tones in orange 
and coppery red. The flames at last subside to a dull bronzed 
glow before the leaves drop off, in November or December. 
This does not mean that these shrubs are through with their 
contribution to the picture until Spring, however. Their 
branching and twig arrangement are so graceful and pleasing 
that the bushes are even more attractive in Winter after the 
leaves have fallen. 

It is this entirely different value during the Winter months 
which makes the Highbush Blueberry a perfect argument for 
using deciduous plant materials in home gardens rather than 
permitting evergreens to dominate plantings. Evergreens re- 
tain much of the same effect throughout the year, while plants 
which alternate foliage, flowers, and fruits in the growing 
season with interesting studies of framework and bare branches 
the remainder of the year contribute seasonal interest and 
variety. 

All of these points make Highbush Blueberries valuable 
shrubs for foundation plantings, and their adaptability to this 
use alone should commend them highly. In height they are 
very adaptable to requirements, as they can be kept down to 
four and one-half feet or so, or permitted to reach seven or 
eight. In the swamps one can find specimens up to 15 feet 
high. A peaty soil, perhaps with leaves or compost dug into 
the bottom of the hole if the situation is dry and the soil 
porous, suits this species, and it thrives in sun or shade. 

This shrub is called Swamp Blueberry in many sections, 
and it is typical of low and swampy areas from Maine to 
Louisiana and west to Minnesota. Its great adaptability is 
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further borne out by its frequence in upland woods and along 
fencerows and dry roadsides. Almost any situation appears 
agreeable to it, as long as its roots are in acid soil. As a 
medium-height shrub for borders in boundary plantings, for 
garden screens and backgrounds, and against buildings and in 
shade, the Highbush Blueberry is splendid. Many nurseries 
have well-rooted clumps that transplant easily, and the large- 
fruited varieties are now becoming more generally available. 
I do not need to dwell on the attractions of using these beside 
porches and terraces, and possibly so that they come up out- 
side dining room windows. 

If a smaller and lower shrub is desited, one of quite differ- 
ent habit but of equal value is the Deerberry, V. stamineum. 
This species has about the same geographical distribution as 
the Highbush Blueberry; it also is deciduous and perfectly 
hardy. Its gracefully arching or spraying branches make a soft 
mass up to three feet high, and with the pale gray-green of its 
leaves, the whole shrub seems endowed with a soft, indefinite 
quality. The flowers of Deerberry are greenish white or pur- 
plish and they are more widely opened than all other species 
except V. arboreum, the Farkleberry of the South. 

The pear-shaped fruits of the Deerberry are bloomy and 
greenish or purplish and not pleasant to eat. As an enclosing 
frame for a garden seat, or arching over a wild garden path, 
this little shrub proves very satisfactory, and it is good on a 
sloping bank in sun or shade. 

When the need is for a still lower shrub, however, there is 
still a vaccinium in the three-starred list, and this is the Low- 





The boysenberry, originated in California, bears fruit of unusual size. 


bush Blueberry, V. pennsylvanicum. This is a diminutive 
kind, usually about eight or ten inches high, though some- 
times it will reach up to 20 inches. Like the Deerberry, the 
lLowbush Blueberry does better in dry places than most vac- 
ciniums. The white or rosy flowers are very small and dainty, 
and they are followed in July by blue-black berries. These are 
the early blueberries so extensively sold along roadsides. 

The Canada and the Dryland Blueberries, V. canadense 
and V. vacillans, are low kinds worthy of use in naturalistic 
plantings. The former is also known as Velvet-leaf in some 
parts of the country as the leaves are finely hairy on both 
sides and the branchlets are also hairy. It grows from one to 
one and one-half feet high and serves well as a low filler 
shrub. Both these kinds make fine underplantings for azaleas 
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and rhododendrons, many of which have such decided inclina- 
tions to grow tall and leggy. 

A precious low evergreen species is the Cowberry, V. vitis- 
idea. Less than a foot high itself, this European and Asiatic 
shrublet is represented in America by the variety minus, the 
Mountain Cranberry, which ranges from Massachusetts to 
Labrador and westward across the Continent. The Mountain 
Cranberry makes a spreading, sturdy mass five or six inches 
high. Lustrous evergreen leaves about half an inch long and 
tiny clusters of pink flowers give way to sharp dark red 
berries, making this a treasure for the alpine garden. 

From the Pacific Coast comes V. ovatum, which goes under 
the common name of Box Blueberry. It is unfortunate that 
this handsome evergreen type with its thick, shining leaves is 
not reliably hardy north of Washington. In England the Box 
Blueberry is valued as a hedge plant and considered one of 
the best of the genus. This species is used extensively to pro- 
vide sprays of green in florists’ work. Along the West Coast 
it makes a shrub which may attain a height of ten feet. 

Blueberries can be raised from seed without any great diffi- 
culty. The berries should be cleaned of the pulp and sown 
about a quarter of an inch deep in a mixture of leaf mold or 
peat moss and sand. The following Summer the seedlings can 
be put out in a nursery, and after being lined out for two 
seasons they should be ready for use in garden plantings. Like 
practically all other members of the heath family, blueberries 
require an acid soil, and care must be taken to furnish this 
when they are being tried in limestone areas. 

The native vacciniums can be collected fairly easily, but 
this practice carries the usual drawback of inferior and dam- 
aged root systems. The home gardener is rarely willing to 
spend two or three seasons nursing collected plants back to 
good health. Fortunately, nursery-grown specimens of most 
kinds are available at modest cost, and this stock is much to be 
preferred for landscape plantings. Specimens of any size 
should always be moved with a firm ball of earth around the 
roots, and any time after the berries are ripe until early May 
proves suitable for transplanting. 


Origin of the Boysenberry 


Nr the boysenberry claims the spotlight, but much mis- 
information about it has been printed. Mr. Rudolph 
Boysen, superintendent of parks at Anaheim, Calif., began 
cross-pollinizing the finest variety obtainable of blackberry 
blossoms with raspberry and loganberry pollen a few years 
ago, intending only to produce larger flowers. The unexpected 
result was a new variety of fruit which was named the boysen- 
berry in honor of Mr. Boysen. In color the fruit is identical 
with youngberries, but it is more highly flavored and less 
seedy. 

In Southern California boysenberries start ripening about 
June 1 or about ten days after youngberries, and they last 
until August, which is several weeks after youngberries are 
gone. It is the largest bush or vine berry known. The fruit 
measures about one inch through and about two inches long. 
About 50 of the largest berries fill a quart basket. The vines 
bear prolifically. The boysenberry makes a vine very similar 
to the youngberry, except that the cane growth is a little more 
vigorous, the leaves are darker green and the fruit spurs are 
longer. These long fruit spurs project the berries well away 
from the vines and make picking very simple. There are one 
or two berries more per spur than youngberries. 

Mr. Walter Knott of Buena Park, Calif., obtained the only 
boysenberry plants that were in existence in 1932. Mr. Knott 
distributed the first planting stock in 1935. Knott's berry 
place is perhaps the largest individual berry place in California. 


—Lena Creswell. 
San Diego, Calif. 


Editor’s Note—The value of the boysenberry as a fruit for 
the North is yet to be determined. At present it is not con- 
sidered very hardy. 
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This elaborate decoration will be one of several murals to be used around the hall at the coming gourd festival in connection with the Autumn 
exhibition of the Massachusetts Horticultural Society at Horticultural Hall in Boston, November 10-13. 


Making the Best Use of Gourds 


How to prepare them for decorative pur- 
poses and how to care for them afterwards 


ALL days are very full of festive activities, and often it is 

both a satisfaction and a joy to have an abundance of 

fresh gourds from which to choose in planning a needed 
decoration. We always have some pet specimens of ornamental 
gourds which would lose some of their true charm if placed 
with a crowd of others in a bowl or basket. One may be a 
pear-shaped hybrid, ivory color near the stem and pale jade 
green at blossom-end. Perhaps another is an apple-shaped 
gourd with sleek rind, reminding us of green and white taffeta 
silk in the preciseness of its stripes. A pebbly white gourd may 
resemble a beautiful piece of Chinese porcelain. A golden 
yellow gourd is like a ray of sunshine. Suppose we honor each 
of these “‘pets’’ with a lovely black wooden block or pedestal 
such as has become an important note for a vase of flowers. 
One might be placed between pots of flowers on the window 
ledge, others on each end of the mantelpiece, or on the library 
table, even one on the night stand by the bed. 

There are, appropriately, accessories found in Nature, which 
often increase the interest and line in gourd groupings. Some 
of the small ornamental peppers, of which there are 12 or 
more varieties, offer a different note of color and shape of fruit 
which often adds a piquancy to the gourd arrangement as does 
a condiment in pickles. Dried martynia pods in their animal- 
like formation are both curious and amusing walking in pairs 
on top of a pile of gourds or near the 


gourds ‘‘go bad” as they say. We do not pinch a rose or a 
peach, and expect it to keep its beauty for long, but the un- 
suspecting gourd seems to be the target for this treatment in 
florist shop, at gourd exhibit, and in the home. We should 
realize that a gourd expects to be treated gently. It may not 
show a bruise as quickly as flowers or other fruits, but ill- 
treatment always shortens its entertaining longevity. Again, 
we know that some of our edible fruit left long in the same 
arrangement collects moisture, leading to mold and decay, 
and this is also very true of gourds, so for their future length 
of life, let us often rearrange our gourds. May we add one 
more suggestion: rub on the gourds a very little floor-wax 
every few weeks. 

The gaily colored hybrid gourds can hardly be surpassed 
for a perfect Thanksgiving decoration. In any gourd arrange- 
ment, the plain green gourds give the same value to a “‘gourd 
bouquet” that green leaves do to a flower bouquet. Grain and 
Aztec corn always increase the festive air. Dried gourds, 
enameled or burned with the electric needle, and made into 
napkin rings, place-card holders, nut and bonbon baskets, may 
further carry out the decoration of the Thanksgiving table. 

If we prefer, we can paint our small gourds to resemble 
fruit. A straight-grown spoon gourd with yellow enamel will 
lend itself to the illusion of a banana. A pear-shaped gourd, 
an apple or an orange, can be decorated in the color of the 
original fruit. The very warted gourd can simulate a bunch of 
grapes, painting the stem and some of the gourd green, other 

parts purple. One of our dried midgets 





receptacle in which the fruit has been 
placed. Honey locust pods, with their 
shiny mahogany finish, often com- 


plete a bowl of gourd fruit so the 1. What shrubs have pink fruits? 
arrangement blends with the mul- 2. What shrubs have gray fruits? 
berry tones in the room. Some cli- 3. What is stratification? 
mates yield a profusion of interesting 4. What is meant by BB when found in a 
pods, such as the magnolia, eucalyp- nursery catalogue? 
tus, St. John’s bread. Any of these, 5. Do ferns produce tubers? 
selected with moderation, may be used 6. How are dwarf pear trees produced? 
to good advantage when we are mak- 7. What is a rhizome? 
ing up our “gourd bouquets.” 8. What is meant by pH? 

But let me press the point that we 9. What color are the fruits of Callicarpa 


purpurea? 


will not enjoy any of our gourds, 
and be greatly disappointed in their 10. 
keeping qualities, unless we continue 
to give them the right care. People are 
always greatly disturbed when their 





A Quiz for Gardeners 


What does “‘gallacking’’ mean? 


For the answers see Page 429, but draw 
on your memory before you look. 


may become a large blue plum which 
will look good enough to eat. 
Again, either fresh or decorated 
dried gourds may brighten the Christ- 
mas wreath or garland over the door. 
These latter can become exquisite if 
we use the lovely della robbia colors 
—soft shades of yellow, orange, green, 
lavender, blue, but no red. An added 
touch is a speck of black paint at the 
flower-end or base of the gourd. 
These same gourds may make a per- 
manent string-of-charm by the door 
or window or corner. Another har- 
monious string is made when the 
enamel, while still damp, is brushed 
over one color, and then another, 
perhaps choosing the colors from the 
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overdraperies or oriental rug of the room where the string-of- 
charm may be hung. Let us give a great deal of forethought in 
color selection, lest our string become a succession of jarring 
colors. 

Returning to our pile of dried gourds, we may discover a 
plump sugar-trough gourd which may be cut, decorated and 
weighted for an electric lamp gift. Another smaller one could 
have both ends removed, and made into a handy twine or yarn 
holder, to be hung by raffia in some corner or on the back of 
a chair. A Nature-lover may enjoy a bird house made from a 
gourd. This would necessitate very little labor except the cut- 
ting of the right-sized entrance and a few holes at the base to 
insure against dampness. A squatty gourd with a slit cut on 
the top will please the penny-gathering child. 

Hercules-club gourds, dried and cut without any further 
embellishment, make splendid megaphones for the school yells 
or cheers. If a friend needs a camp or cottage sign, again we 
present the possibilities found in the Hercules-club gourd, 
hung as a tavern sign with name deeply burned in by means 
of the electric needle. 

Gourds are a spur to the imagination, whether they are 
growing in the garden, or are waiting in the dried form, to be 
transformed into something useful or ornamental. 

The increasing number of gourd festivals and gourd ex- 
hibits held the last few years have begun to show us how very 
interested the people of the United States, if not the whole 
world, are in the fascinating gourd. 

It has been suggested that an outstanding gourd festival 
should be connected with ‘“‘Gardens on Parade” (absolutely 
non-commercial) at the anticipated New York World’s Fair. 
This seems very appropriate for the gourd’s history has grown 
with that of our country. 

—Helen Tillinghast. 
Vernon, Conn. 


An Evergreen for Rockeries 


OCKERIES in differing forms seem to be here to stay as 
interesting decorations of our lawns and any plant suited 
for their use is hailed with delight. I have seen many but 


‘Kalmiopsts leachiana heads them all I believe. This plant is in 


the form of a bush, but it grows only a foot high at most 
and is an evergreen, a point highly in its favor. It blooms in 
May, June and July with small sized pink flowers having a 
red calyx and half dozen to the stem. The leaves are small and 
very dark green, setting off the plants around it. 

The kalmiopsis will grow in acid or neutral soil, is hardy 
and resists the effects of dry weather. Altogether it appears 
to be a treasure for the rock garden. It has every point that 
we in the Southland look for and will, I fancy, suit others as 
well. Anyway it is sure worth a trial by any flower lover. 
—Mrs. John Clarkson Darnell. 
Katy, Texas. 


Forsythia Grows in Shade 


a it is frequently used as a specimen or shrubbery 
border plant in the sun, we may forget that the various 
varieties of forsythia will do well in a high degree of shade. 
For several years, we have been growing three forsythia plants 
under a large maple tree, the leaves of which prevent all but 
an hour’s sunlight from reaching through. With this meager 
amount, they seem to be contented and put out new, vigorous 
growth each year. A heavy mulch of manure each Fall helps 
to combat the food-searching roots of the maple and retains a 
little moisture during the Summer. The only evidence that 
shade is at all detrimental, is a slightly less exuberant bloom, 
not sufficient, however, to seriously impair its attractiveness. 


—F., J. Porter, Jr. 
Freeport, N. Y. 
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Fertilizer for Evergreens 


ECENT comments in Horticulture on fertilizers for ever- 
greens seem to miss at least one important point. “Old 
fogies’’ who oppose commercial fertilizers or fresh manure 
for evergreens, have been criticized on the ground that both 
fresh manure and commercial fertilizer, properly applied, will 
cause vigorous growth of red pine and Norway spruce. The 
“old fogies’’ know this, and this is exactly why they oppose 
such fertilizers for evergreens in general. 

Most evergreens, especially choice varieties, must not be per- 
mitted to grow too rapidly or they will “burn’’ and perhaps 
winterkill. Even the supremely hardy species referred to may 
be damaged after fertilizing if the ensuing Winter is unusually 
severe. It is well known that rapidly grown wood is soft, with 
large cells wide apart. Months of induration are commonly 
required to harden it sufficiently to resist frost. If the ever- 
greens are forced throughout the growing season, they produce 
more new tips than can be hardened before Winter. 

But no one rule applies for all evergreens, as different species 
and varieties differ widely in their requirements. Fertilizers 
which injure red pine only one Winter in five, may cause 
disaster among Japanese cypress varieties every Winter, while 
broad-leaved evergreens would perhaps be killed outright. The 
safe way is to use only well-rotted manure (weathered in the 
open at least one year) and apply that only in early Spring. 
There are, of course, individuals who do not like the safe way, 
and who possibly prefer a large dead evergreen to a somewhat 
smaller living one. 


Ridgewood, N. J. 


The Spanish Harebells 


MONG the so-called lesser bulbs, the squills are probably 
better known than most. Of these, the English harebell, 
Scilla nutans, is the most common, but is not so showy, nor 
so late, as the Spanish harebell, S. hispanica, probably better, 
but erroneously, known as S. campanulata. 

This species and its varieties bloom about the time of 
the May-flowering tulips and produce numerous bell-shaped, 
usually nodding, flowers on stems from 12 to 15 inches tall. 
Colors range from clear blue, through deep blue to pink and 
white. Excelsior is one of the best varieties, having large, deep 
blue bells on tall stems. It is especially good for grouping 
among shrubbery where it can be grown to the best advan- 
tage. Rose Queen, Rosalind, and Peach Blossom are three of 
the good pink varieties, while White Lady and S. maxima 
alba are two good white ones. 

Although it is a trifle late, bulbs of this attractive species 
may still be planted to give a good show in the Spring. They 
relish being naturalized in thin woods or planted where they 
will get a little shade and go undisturbed for several years. 
The bulbs should be placed about four inches deep and in a 
mixture of sandy leaf mold. Because they are not extremely 
hardy so as to withstand the severe Winters of the northern 
part of our country, they should be lightly covered in the Fall 
with leaves or some other mulch. They self-sow readily. 


The Early Winter-Aconite 


Bb Brine Winter-aconite is especially enjoyable because of its 
early appearance in the Spring, often appearing with the 
snowdrops and frequently being found in bloom under the 
snow. The bulbs should be planted as early in the Fall as 
possible in a moist location and about two or three inches 
deep. Shady positions such as around trees or in front of 
shrubbery are ideal. Early in the Spring, bright yellow flowers 
appear on short stems to add their bit of contrast to the colors 
of the other early-flowering bulbs. Owing to its long period 
of bloom and its comparative inexpensiveness, it is a good 
subject for naturalizing. 


—G. G. Nearing. 
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Carden Club of Newfraven 


IDEAL CHRISTMAS GIFT 


for Garden-Lovers. 


A desirable, easy-to-use color guide for plan- 
ning garden and flower arrangements, interior 
decoration, etc. Based on the Munsell System 
of five major hues and their intermediates, the 
black masks when placed on the circle show 
scientifically correct harmonious or contrasting 
colors. An explanation of chart and masks is 
included. Price, ONE DOLLAR, complete. 
Ten or more to one address, twenty-five per 
cent reduction. A nice way to remember your 
friends this Christmas. Order from 


Mrs. John R. Demarest, Chm., Orange, Connecticut 























HARDY ROSES 


in Fine Variety 


This is an excellent season for planting all varieties of Hardy 
Roses. We have an excellent selection of all types on hand. Ex- 
perience has proved that Fall plantings give even better results 
than if you wait until Spring. You are certain at this season that 
all plants offered are freshly dug while in Spring the greater 
proportion have been carried over Winter in storage houses. 


LILIUMS 


There is no better season than the present for planting the great 
bulk of hardy Liliums. Come and look over the stock we have on 
hand in scores of varieties. We handle more varieties of Liliums 
than any other firm in the East. Prices to suit every purse. For 
beginners we offer an excellent collection in 12 varieties for $3.00. 
Amongst the less common varieties now on hand are giganteum 
himalaicum, taliense, tsingtauense, sutchuenense, chalcedoni- 
cum, testaceum (in three sizes, grand bulbs), browni, tenuifolium 
Red Star, carniolicum, Maxwill, monadelphum szovitzianum, 
nevadense, dalhansoni, willmottie unicolor, creelmanni, chalce- 
donicum, heldreichi and others. 


Large stocks of such popular varieties as regale, candidum, 
sargentie, umbellatum (in many varieties), speclosums, both 
white and colored, henryi, martagon, martagon album, croceum, 
hansoni, batemanniz and many more. 


DUTCH BULBS 


These can be planted until freezing up weather. We still have nice 
stocks of many varieties of TULIPS, NARCISSI, CROCUSES, 
IXIOLIRIONS, MUSCARI, SCILLAS, GALANTHI, ORNITHO- 
GALUMS, PUSCHKINIAS and other varieties. 


Catalogues free on request—Better still, call and see our stock 


WILLIAM N. CRAIG 


FRONT AND FEDERAL STS., WEYMOUTH, MASS. 
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introduction by F. A. Silcox 
Nalion prize possession. The text tells the com- 
expert's accuracy. $3.00 
For winter gardeners: 
available manual on a new art of interior decoration. $2.50 


THE NATION'S FORESTS 
Chief of the U. S. Forest Service 
33a plete story of land and timber conserva- 
GARDENING INDOORS, by F. F. Rockwell and Esther C. Grayson. 
at all bookstores or from 


eT ee by William Atherton Du Puy 
MG ) 152 superb illustrations make this book a 
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0d Dh tion in a layman’s language and with an 
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Indoor gardening has outgrown the occasional-pot stage. Here is the best 
THE MACMILLAN CoO.., 60 5th Avenue, New York, N. Y. 








LARGE SHADE TREES 


For replacement of the shade trees which you lost in the storm or 
for new planting, we offer 
SUGAR MAPLES, up to 40 feet in height. One of our 
finest New England trees. 
NORWAY MAPLES, up to 30 feet. More spreading in 
growth than the Sugar Maple. 
AMERICAN ELMS, up to 35 feet. Straight, sturdy trees. 
Fortunately our trees were not damaged by the wind and are 
symmetrical and well grown. 


To provide a screen or for specimen planting, we suggest ever- 
greens such as Douglas Fir, White Spruce, Red Pine, and Hemlock. 
We have these in bushy trees as large as 25 or 30 feet tall. 


Write us and our representative will call on you or we will be glad 
to show you the trees in the nurseries. 
CHERRY HILL NURSERIES 
The House of Quality WEST NEWBURY, MASS. 








Meal Gardening 


A new kind of garden magazine ... by gardeners, for gardeners 

. contributors’ list includes most worthwhile American plantsmen. 
Practical as dirt . . . no flubdub or advertising . . . Readers’ Digest 
size, illustrated ... 1 year $3, 2 years $5, special introductory offer, 
5 months, $1 ... Why not try it? 


REAL GARDENING, edited by Robert S. Lemmon 
BOX H, NEW CANAAN, CONN. 
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makes 40 lbs. of fertilizer rich in plant foods and available humus. Seed dealers sell 
ADCO, or we ship direct. Send for our interesting booklet revealing some new and 
revolutionary ideas concerning fertilization—it's yours for the asking. 
ADCO, Dept. R, Carlisle, Pa. 
And remember, ADCO is patented. There is NO substitute for ADCO. 
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Tulip Planting Time Is Here 


EARLY every garden needs a few tulips to brighten it 
and to welcome the Spring. Now is the time to plant 
them. A large portion of most bulb catalogues is devoted to 
tulips, but there are so many kinds and varieties that the 
novice is at loss to know which to plant. The early tulips, 
both single and double, blooming in early May or, in a shel- 
tered sunny spot, in late April, are good. They are usually 
planted in solid beds in geometric design where they make an 
effective display. However, this class should occupy only a 
small portion of the garden; the largest allotment being given 
to the so-called May-flowering or Darwin, Breeder, and Cot- 
tage tulips. These types, with their long stems and large, up- 
right, brilliantly colored cups, are the most useful, since they 
can be used as effectively cut as in the garden. The loveliest 
pictures call for groupings of harmonizing or contrasting 
colors in blocks before a background of shrubbery. The varie- 
ties should be kept separate and not mixed. 

There is another type which recently has come into promi- 
nence—the rectified or broken tulip, distinguished by splashes 
of a contrasting color on a solid basal color background. Only 
lately has it been discovered that this coloring is caused by a 
virus which is present in most tulips but only appears under 
certain conditions. Very bizarre and interesting effects are 
achieved with this type. 

Still another class which may be used, especially in the rock 
garden, is the large class of botanical or species tulips. They 
are interesting for their varied colors and forms of growth, 
as well as for their long blooming season. By a proper selec- 
tion of species, tulips may be had in flower from late March 
to late June. 

Regardless of what type or class of tulip may be planted, 
the object to consider is the procuring of good, sound, disease- 
free bulbs from a reputable dealer who takes pride in his 
business dealings. With such a start, success is fairly certain 
because almost any good garden soil is suitable for their 
culture. 

A rich, well-drained, sandy loam is ideal and in this type of 
soil the bulbs should be planied about five inches deep; although 
in a sandy soil, six inches is better; and in a heavy soil, four 
inches is plenty. Care should be taken that good drainage is 
provided so that the bulbs will not rot. Special attention must 
also be given to be sure that the bulbs rest firmly on the soil 
without leaving air spaces under them. A good, complete, 
organic fertilizer should be incorporated in the soil before 
planting the bulbs so that they may have some plant food 
available in the Spring for next year’s bulbs. Beware of fresh 
manure of any kind. 


The New England Aster 


ESPITE its common name, the New England aster is not 
very common in eastern New England. In fact, it is far 
more abundant beyond the Hudson River. To me it seems the 
most sturdy and showy of all species of aster. It does not 
spread by its roots, but only by seeds. In rich, crowded gardens 
the plant may be six feet tall, and very slender, but in the open 
fields the plant is more bushy and not nearly so tall. The 
character for quick identification is the sticky feel to the flower- 
heads and the odor of turpentine. No other aster has this 
odor and clammy feeling. It may safely be transplanted in the 
Autumn even while in full bloom. 

The wild color is a deep blue-purple, but seedlings from 
gardens are rose-purple to pure white. Several named garden 
sorts are listed, the latest being the large soft pink called 
Harrington’s Pink. Such good seedlings as Gerald Perry, rosy 
crimson; Lil Fardell, mauve pink; Mrs. J. F. Rayner, rosy 
red; Ryecroft Pink, rose-pink; Ryecroft Purple, deep blue- 
purple; all from English growers, are little seen in this coun- 
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Send tor free ny 


PERFECT GARDEN 


LABEL 


lead pencil n kin permanent 





You can really depend 
on this. Now in thou- 
sands of fine gardens 
without a single com- 
plaint. As attractive 
as they are conven- 
ient. Beautiful incon- 
spicuous gray-green 
color harmonizes with 
lants, soil and rocks, 

arkings erasible 
with pencil rubber. 
Five styles covering 
all label problems. 


Send for samples today 
Dealers please writeme 
PERFECT 25 100 
Border Label (5”) ...... $2.00 $7.75 


Rock Garden Label (4”) .. 1.75 6.75 
Show Garden Label (7”) .. 2.50 9.50 
Tie-On Labels with wires. . 3.00 
Pot Labels (4” x %4” tapered) 2.50 


HOWARD HAMMITT 
654 Main Street Hartford, Conn. 








SOMETHING NEW 
FOR INDOOR CULTURE ! 


MULTIFLORA HYACINTHS— 


Specially treated bulbs, each throw- 
ing 5 to 8 loosely arranged spikes. 


Cultural directions with each order. 


Dark Blue, Light Blue, Pink, White 
3 for $1.00, dozen $3.50 


PERRY SEED COMPANY 


12-13 Faneuil Hall Square, Boston 











AMAZING NEW 
WINTER MULCH 


SEND FREE 


FOR Booker 


CORNING Mulching 

Wool, ‘‘the non-melting 

snow”, is a light-weight, billowy blan- 
ket of pure glass fibres. It is a winter 
overcoat to protect prized plants. 
For free booklet describing amazing re- 
sults obtained at leading test gardens and 
agricultural! schools, write Fibre Products 
Division, Dept.24, Corning Glass Works, 
Corning, New York. © 








HARVESTING PRICES 


In our New Fall List, you will 
find many new as well as the 
favorite older varieties. Write 


Dept. H for 1938 FALL LIST. 


SEABROOK NURSERIES 
Gladiolus Specialists 
Seabrook New Hampshire 











ORCHIDS 


1,'00 VARIETIES. To amateurs we offer a 
large assortment of flowering plants and un- 
flowered seedlings from $3 up. For the ex- 
hibitor our collection contains many unusual 
and rare, as well as Award and Certificate 
Plants. Prices and Catalog on Request. 

L. SHERMAN ADAMS CoO. 
WELLESLEY MASS. 


WILD FLOWER GARDENS 


Native American 
Ferns and Wiid Flowers 
Cat nR t 
ISAAC LANGLEY WILLIAMS 
Newfields Road 
Exeter, New Hampshire 





Box 144 


HORTICULTURE 


try. By selection from seedlings a clear blue and a good red 
may be possible. 

In these days of leaf troubles of many of the groups of 
aster, including the popular Aster novi-belgi, the leaves turn- 
ing black or withering from attacks of fungi and Summer 
heat, it is pleasant to note that the New England aster is very 
free from leaf discoloration and requires no weekly spraying 
of fungicides. As cut flowers this aster does not have the rank 
odor of many asters and goldenrods after being a few hours 
in water, but still gives forth into the room a pungent odor 
of some aromatic oil. 

—Stephen F. Hamblin. 
Lexington ( Mass.) Botanic Garden. 


Answers to Quiz on Page 425 


1. Euonymus bungeanus, Winterberry Euonymus; E. 
europeus, European Burningbush; E. patens, Spreading 
Euonymus; E. yedonensis, Yeddo Euonymus. 


2. Eleagnus argentea, Silverberry; Myrica caroliniensis, 
Bayberry. 

3. Stratification is a method of seed storage under constant 
temperatures, humidity and air supply. 


4. BB means that a plant has been dug with a ball of 
earth and that burlap has been wrapped around it. 


5. Tubers are produced on one variety of the sword fern, 
Nephrolepis exaltata tuberosa. 


6. Dwarf pear trees are usually produced by budding or 
grafting pear scions on quince stock. 


7. A rhizome, unlike a root, is an underground stem 
which bears roots and has prominent leaf buds. 

8. pH isa symbol used to designate the relative soil acidity 
or alkalinity. 


9. Lilac-violet. 


10. Do not be disturbed if you cannot answer this question, 
but in some sections of the country the word is very common. 
It is applied to the gathering of galax leaves in the mountains 
of North Carolina, these leaves being shipped to florists in 
many different parts of the country. ‘‘Gallacking’’ in the 
South is like blueberrying in the North. 


Gardenias as House Plants 


ONTRARY to a widespread belief, gardenias do not 
make satisfactory house plants for the amateur. An 
exception to this statement might be made to apply to the 
short time the plants are in flower when first purchased from 
the florist. The dry atmosphere and the varying temperatures 
of the average home do not constitute the best growing con- 
ditions for these plants. They require a moist, humid atmos- 
phere with a night temperature of 70 to 75 degrees and it is 
almost impossible to reproduce these conditions in the modern 
steam-heated home. However, should the plants live and grow 
enough to form buds, they are almost certain to drop off be- 
fore the petals can unfold. When buying these plants from 
the florist it is best to consider them similar to cinerarias, poin- 
settias, and other plants of that nature which make beautiful 
objects when in flower, but which live only a short time. Even 
for that short time, their beauty makes their purchase worth- 
while. 

















TREES 


All sizes and varieties—planted wherever you want them—at prices 
that are worthwhile investigating. 
Estimates and Expert Advice Without Obligation 
Cavity Work—Pruning—Fertilizing 
WHITE & FRANKE,INC. 


30 Cameron Street, Brookline, Mass. Asp. 4204-4205 
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PAPER WHITE 


NARCISSUS 


The flower of exquisite fragrance! 
Easy to grow indoors—in bowls 
with pebbles and water. Plant bulbs 
at two-week intervals, from Novem- 
ber to March, and enjoy its constant 
companionship throughout the 
winter. Sent postpaid at above price. 
Free Bus CaTALosc. 


HENRY A. DREER 
297 Dreer Bidg., Phila., Pa. 








SUCCEED IN 
LANDSCAPING 


Descriptive Literature 
Tells How 





Hundreds of men and women, denied 
the privilege of a College Education, 
have procured their landscape train- 
ing studying at home in their spare 
time. 


Francis Asbury Robinson, a native of 
New England, Graduate of Dartmouth 
—and of Harvard, a Landscape Archi- 
tect of national reputation, is the 
author of this course and President of 
the American Landscape School. 


Many of our graduates are now earn- 
ing a competence in the landscape 
field as foremen, superintendents, 
plantsmen, contractors or owners of 
their own profitable landscape busi- 
ness. 


If you have a desire to improve your 
financial status in this field, your re- 
quest for full details of this course will 
not obligate you. Mail your inquiry to 


American Landscape School 
6011 Grand Avenue 
Des Moines Iowa 








5 ft. wide; any height to 6 ft. 
12c per sq. ft. 
Special coldframe covers, $2.15 
Prices f.o.b. Philadelphia 


CHECK-R-BOARD FENCING CO. 
1204 E. Washington Lane 
Germantown 








CHECK-R-BOARD PLANT SCREEN 


Neat, Cheap and Durable, Summer or Winter 





PHILA., PA. 








LILACS 


ON OWN ROOTS — NO GRAFTS 


RARE SPECIES AND 
SELECT FRENCH HYBRIDS 


Introductions of Wilson, Lemoine, etc. 


Catalogue Free 


UPTON NURSERY COMPANY 
4838 Spokane Avenue 





Detroit, Michigan 













PROTECT 
"| YOUR ROSES 


From Insects and Disease 
TRI-OGEN is an amazing 
spray that gives complete 
4 pant protection. Positively 
¢ cuntrols blackspot and mildew; 










kills insect pests. Stimulates lux- 





uriant growth. For sale by first- 
class Seed Houses, Department 
eases and Garden Supply Dealers. If un- 
able to obtain, write us. FREE bulletin. 


TRI-OGEN 


Rose Mfg. Co., Dept. AB,Philadelphia, Pa. 

















LANDSCAP 





DEVELOPMENT~MAINTENANCE 
A Complete Landscape 


Service 


23 GREATON oe. 
BosTON - WEST ROXBURY -MAss: y 








SENSATIONAL EVERBLOOMING $7 ()() 
CLIMBING TALISMAN ROSE Sogrpaip 


Has all the beauty, a! and fragrance of 
the Talisman Rose. A real Everblooming 
Olimber, unique and rare. Plants set out 
this Fall will be continuously loaded with 
flowers ali next Summer. Extra strong, 2- 
yr. old fieid-grown Plants. $1.00 each; 8 for 
$2.50; 6 for $4.50; 12 for $7.50. 


ROBERT WAYMAN 
BAYSIDE, LONG ISLAND, N. Y. 


jl R i 4 Be Choosy! 


We have for 15 years, and you 
will find the results in our 
catalogue. Dept. H. 


OVER-the-GARDEN-WALL 
West Hartford Conn. 








s Rurpee’s Gicut 
‘&B ZINNIAS 


ay Dahlia- F a a nacuers 
a 


erp =D in. across. Sear- 
Vye~ let, Lavender, Yellow 
Rose, a lic-pkt. of seeds 
of each, all 4 postpaid 
for 10c, Send dime today! E>) 
Seed se ag penal . 
Best flowers and vegetables, Low p 
W. Atlee Burpee Co., 258 Burpee Bide. ™ Philadelphia 


LILIES 








en: $1.50 per doz. 
oo Peer 1.00 per doz. 

GEO. L. RICE 
FITCHBURG 








HOWARD R. RICH 
Tuberous Begonias 
Lilies in Variety 

Catalogue and full information 
mailed on request. 


HOWARD R. RICH 
Box H 





Atlantic, Maine 








CARNATIONS 
English and American 
PIPER’S 
Livingston New Jersey 
Guide-booklet sent upon request 
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Roots in Life and Legend” 


OR those who would “get to the root of things,” a 

charming little book, ‘Roots, Their Place in Life and 
Legend,”’ has just been published. The author is Vernon 
Quinn, who is also the author of ‘Seeds, Their Place in 
Life and Legend” and ‘‘Leaves, Their Place in Life and 
Legend,” both of which have met with high approval. It is 
a highly interesting book and unique as well. Indeed, it is for 
those who like the unusual rather than the commonplace, 
whether they be garden enthusiasts or otherwise. 

Shapes, sizes, colors, odors, habits, and edibility are dis- 
cussed, with sidelights on the “‘cures’’ of former years and 
the roots in commerce today. Perfumes, dyes, and brier pipes 
combined with Indian-lore serve to carry one’s interest 
through a maze of superstitions and curious beliefs down 
through the ages. The book is steeped in an atmosphere of 
medievalism and the unusual illustrations, drawn by Marie 
Lawson, found profusely through its pages, serve further to 
heighten this effect. 

A complete justification for this book is found in the fore- 
word which, incidentally, brings to mind most forcibly some- 
thing to which most persons have given little thought. So, in 


the author’s own words: 

Far too long roots have lain hidden away in the ground. No one seems to 
have considered it worth while to dig them out of their obscurity, to give 
them more than passing thought. 

It is true that they may not be observed so conveniently as leaves and 
flowers and seeds, and for this reason, perhaps, they have been neglected. Yet 
roots are the most vital part of the plant. It could live without leaves, without 
flowers, without fruit, but without roots it must die. 


The first chapter is given over to the habit of roots. The 
sweet potato is a root, of course, but the common potato is 
merely a stem, with buds and leaf scales, even though it is 
under ground. Mistletoe, on the other hand, has no roots in 
the ground, but carries aerial roots which are driven deep into 
the bough on which it rests. The bush-morning-glory has a 
root the size and often the shape of a man. 

The author tells us that not all carrots find their way to 
the kitchen or feeding-pen. Many of them give of their yellow 
juice to color butter. From others an oil is distilled for the 
use of furriers; rubbed into the fur it proves a deterrent to 
the ravages of moths and other insects. 

Poison plants come in for their share of both praise and 
condemnation. Black hellebore is mentioned as the “‘bread-of- 
death” of the ancient Greeks. Yet, during the civil war yellow 
jasmine roots made wounded men insensible to pain while 
Confederate surgeons worked over them. Another reference 
goes back to Mithridates, whose life was saved by agrimony 
after poison had been put into his wine while ‘‘agreeably 
engaged in massacring some 100,000 Italians.” 

It is surprising, also, to find that many of the old remedies 
have received the sanction of modern science and are found in 
the drug trade today. Yellow gentians from Europe are among 
these and so are the belladonna, aconite and colchicum. Even 
the well-known arnica and licorice, used over 2,000 years, 
come from roots. 

The uses to which roots are put are legion. Not only are 
brier pipes made from them, but also starch, scrubbing 
brushes, doormats, baskets, and dye. From the most ancient 
times the roots of madder have been used for dyeing. Another 
item, of particular interest to New Englanders shows the 


importance of roots in holding the soil: 

Provincetown, Truro, many of those delightful towns on Cape Cod owe 
their very existence to marram. At one time a law compelled every able-bodied 
man to go out, on an appointed day in April of each year, and plant this 
grass—just as in early days everyone had to turn out in Spring to lend a hand 
in repairing roads. 

Thus, the book goes down through the ages extolling the 
virtues of roots in a quaint and picturesque manner, making 


it amusing, entertaining and instructive. 


**‘Roots, Their Place in Life and Legend,”” by Vernon Quinn. Published 
by Frederick A. Stokes Company, New York, N. Y. Price $2. 
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Lecture Announcements 





Lectures with Demonstrations 
for Amateurs 


On how to plant seeds. Seedlings and how 
to transplant them. House plants and how 
to grow healthy ones. Outtirgs from house 
plants. Directions for forcing bulbs indoors. 
How to plant window boxes, Summer and 
Winter. 

Mrs. JOHN S. CODMAN 
QUAIL ST., WEST ROXBURY, MASS. 
TEL. PARKWAY 0124 
Garden Clubs, Schools, and Private Houses 
Fee on Application 











Herbs and Herb Gardens 


Lecture with colored slides(Price 
$15.00) will be mailed on applica- 
tion. 

HERB SOCIETY OF AMERICA 
300 Massachusetts Ave., Boston, Mass. 








LECTURES 


for garden clubs illustrated with 
full colors. Wild flower and tree 
conservation subjects. 


ALBERT F. W. VICK 
Cynwyd Penna. 











GARDEN LECTURES 


Garden Consultant for Boston Herald 
Mary F. Colburn 


38 Osgood Street Fitchburg, Mass. 





GARDEN CLUB LECTURES: Practical 
subjects for the Home Dirt Gardener. 
Special rates for small clubs. HAROLD T. 
BENT, 124 Edgell Road, Framingham 
Centre, Mass. 





GARDEN LECTURES. Timely subjects. 
With or without autochrome slides (Luniére 
pies). Many clubs given for ge med 

PRESTON RICE, Kent Hills, G 
Rapids, Mich. 





“MISTAKES OF Amateur Gardeners,” 
“Delphiniums,” “Garden Treasures.” MBS. 
GERTRUDE W. PHILLIPS, Sheridan 
Road, Swampscott, Mass. 





TELEPHONE Oommonwealth 0571 to see 
“THE WORLD IN ITS TRUE COLOBS.” 
H. M. Murdoch, F.R.P.S. 





CLASSIFIED 


Rate 10 cents a word for each insertion, 
minimum $1.50, payable in advance. 





NEW and POPULAR DAYLILIES: Any 3 
only $2.00 prepaid. D. Wyman, Dover, Gol- 
conda, Hyperion, Mrs. Wyman, phir, 
Queen of May. Exceptional collections of 
Irises, Oriental. Poppies, Peonies, Oata- 
logue. Bargains. Box H, Arvista dens, 
Battle Creek, Mich. 





BEGONIAS our specialty. Plants shipped 
in ok ig oo pots. Booklet—Cultural directions 

descriptions 50c. Green Tree Flower 
Gardens, 316 W. Chew St., Olney, Phila- 
delphia, Penna. 








DAFFODILS — Postpaid. Early natives, 
$1.50; Emperors, $3.00 per 100. Early 
natives, $8.00; Emperors, $20.00 per a 
Anne Ordway, Murfreesboro, Tennessee. 





WILD FLOWER SEEDS for sale and leaf- 
lets on subjects pertaining to our native 
flora. Native flora paintings to order. Alice 
Earle Hyde, 242 Henry St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 





BLUEBERRIES: Improved varieties. 
Beautiful shrubs that load up with delicious 
berries. Easy to grow. Fall planting season 
October 1st to November 15th. Free folder. 
Houston Orchards, Hanover, Mass. 





DAHLIAS — Clumps and seeds for Fall 
shipment. Price list on Soqnees. Jersey 
Dahlias, Ocean Grove, N. 





THERE IS no better time than now to 
make your plantings of perennial philox., 
Send for price list. Frederic J. Rea, Nor- 
wood, Mass. 
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